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THE SHOP, A distinguished stationer’s, had no pens, few 
rubbers, little sealing wax; “ there’s a war on,” said the non- 
assistant. “‘ And there was a raid on?” I suggested, 
indicating some paper-knives made of horrific materials. 
They were strewn proudly among metal pheasants on 
onyx bases and bridge scorers with tassels. 

“O, yes,’ the woman said brightly, “quaite new, 
fashioned from bahmb splinters and shropnel.”’ 

“So that, having with difficulty survived their attack 
in original form, we may still be done to death by them in 
the hands of our nearest and dearest during a domestic 
upset ?”’ 

“ If you choose,” was the reply, “ they’re a real novelty.” 

“ Nonsense,” I said, “ there is no choice, and these” 
(picking one up, threateningly) “are not new. It was 
vases and paperweights from shell-cases after the last war, 
brooches from buttons after the Boer. It is all part of the 
ostentation of fear which drives men to big-game hunting. 
And what comes out of that? Hooves into inkstands. 
When the armistice is signed, let it be signalled not by guns 
but by the sounding of a gong slung between elephant 
tusks-—to remind us of Man’s traits of tastelessness, folly 
and forgetfulness; as fundamental and unfailing as his 


persistence and bravery.” 
“ The war,” she said, “ takes people in different ways.” 


Looking later at the Burlington House exhibition of 
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the Royal Academy Planning Committee, one realized 
anew that it does. To many, the rebuilding of our cities 
offers only a little less cause for alarm than did the first 
alerts. The fright is of a different degree, but of the same 
kind, having the same direction and a common source, 
since both plans and planes attack those higher reaches of 
the human spirit, of whose lower they are so exasperating 
an expression. Plans and planes are alike made by men and 
men remain men, despite all they do to become beasts 
and then, overcoming that, make themselves martyrs. 
At this present moment in our biological history, the fight 
for survival between the cloven hoof.and Pegasus’s wings 
leaves only a few minutes in which Man may stand on his 
own feet, precariously balanced between the two he will 
zon-finally absorb. There is no cause for perpetual 
despondency in this, but it is a disservice to our ultimate 
optimism to disregard the present stage of his develop- 
ment. At the moment, without a mental microscope that 
could take in human life from its start, we can discern 
little progress, only pendulum-swing. We know that 
progress is there, if only because we wish, which is to 
say we intend, it. But we cannot observe it, and so we say, 
“Man does not change”; faced with a paper-knife made 
of shrapnel from a war which in ten years’ time we may 
be calling the last (meaning, most recent), we say “ there 
is no choice”’. 

There is always, however, criticism—and here, whilst 
making no undue claims for criticism, I would say that 
whilst at its highest it can only be constructive not creative, 
all creative work is in a sense criticism, in so much as a 
work of artis a giving of form to the principles and spiritual 
powers to which so many forces in our experience are a 
challenge. 

We may not, therefore, perceptibly change ; but we can 
criticize. When we consider plans for rebuilding London, 
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we can remember—according to our temperaments, with 
consolation or dismay—that it won’t happen. There was 
a plan for London after the Great Fire; it did not happen. 
There was a determination after the first Great War to 
have no further; it did not happen—or rather, this one 
did. The last fact we can never remember too much. It 
must condition all reconstruction, and as we hand over 
to the young generation, who believe in a better world, 
or at least that almost any other would be, we may be 
tempted to cry, “‘ Fools, learn from us! It won’t be 
better’ ; but we cry also, in the other way, that they will 
have the same obstacles to confront them—the backswing 
of energy, the relaxation which should be re-creation 
and can be permanent puerility; equally, the suicidal 
clinging to tension (as instanced in both Lawrences) and 
the hardening of gallantry into grumbling; _ the tiredness, 
which tightens into “types” and the hysteria which 
explodes into negative individualism ; the failure to listen, 
to be willing to listen and, above all, the doubt of the 
worthiness to be listened to. 

These, no less than the salvaged bricks, are materials 
which have to be reconstructed. These, the bombed spaces 
in our minds and perhaps where once was our heart, are 
the sites that have to be surveyed. If, in terms of the 
Royal Academy Planning Committee, we plan Processional 
Routes in our psyche, let us be as quick as the critics of 
that committee to say, “‘ Yes, but what of the bugs in that 
districtintn.-* 

It is easy to make fun of the findings of that committee, 
to say that London’s reconstitution appears to revolve 
round grass in an oblong Piccadilly Circus and open acres 
before St. Paul’s. There would have been as much excite- 
ment had St. Paul’s been ignored, and the alarming thing 
is only that what is publicly ignored is the blithe proposal 
to make Covent Garden an entertainment centre, at the 
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expense of the Opera House. We may recall the dismay 
with which we realized St. James’s, Piccadilly, had been 
hit; but how many protested when the gates, removed 
for the Coronation, were not replaced, but had their 
memory and our eyes insulted by ones whose newness did 
not matter, but whose inadequacy did? We may recall 
the architectural caprices of Liberty’s in Regent Street, and 
question whether the new Devonshire House was an 
improvement on the old. The answer is not that the 
function of the old had gone, but that the new one does not 
express its own function with grandeur and grace, and 
therefore confidence, as did the old; and that is the crux 
of criticism when it comes to confronting a Piccadilly 
of which Swan and Edgars appears to be taken as 
keystone. 

Little does it matter, however, to view the R.A. exhibition 
architecturally. The plans there displayed are based on 
a traffic report; questions as to architecture are matters 
of esthetic interest—of primary importance, but outside 
a scheme whose main interest may be said to be athletic, 
inasmuch as it is concerned with getting about. 

Who the people will be who either have to or are able to, 
remains to be seen, as do the means at their disposal and 
therefore the life they will condition each side of the streets. 
Those who are unfortunate enough to be affected by the 
appearance of the cities they live in will think the present 
forced reduction of motoring offers a heaven-sent chance 
to evolve a scheme of control which would do away with 
defacing beacons, pylons, and the rash of black-and-white 
strips which suggests the zebra is becoming our national 
mascot. Motorists themselves would suggest that certain 
colours for lights should be limited to traffic-control, and 
would here join with their pursuers, the public (cars do 
not often mount pavements, but pedestrians consider it a 
right to infringe on roads) in limiting distracting advertising 
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by night, and by day all those posters which, demanding 
by their nature to be read increase eye-strain and by their 
content, Get Slim! Don’t Lose Weight, Don’t Suffer 
from Insomnia! Sleep is a Sign on Exhaustion /) foster 
anxiety. 

Most persons of a certain degree of civilization could 
spare the hoardings, fun-fairs, milk-bars, the facades of 
cinemas—especially those which are only facades. They 
would say that were the fundamental facts of a city—the 
buildings—made or allowed to be presentable, there would 
be less need for grass patches and green belts (particularly 
in regions least suited to either). They would urge the 
realization of a fully urban life—and then they would come 
up against snags. They would realize that in cauterizing 
fun-fairs and milk-bars, they might be closing a Tottenham 
Court Road only to create other Kingsways. And where 
among them would be the colour and charm of ‘such 
a thoroughfare as the King’s Road, Chelsea ? 

Considering which, and both the old come-down-in- 
the-world planned squares of Pimlico and the new desert 
regions round Horseferry Road, it would be easy to take 
comfort in the fact that social revolutions are only a shifting 
of emphasis, that no schemes work and that men, even when 
actuated by the best intentions, may always be relied on to 
break the laws of any order. The recent refusal of feudalism 
in its modern counterpart of selfdom is only a swing-back 
to the Manager as the new Nabob, and to be owned by 
a party is little different in the long run from being owned 
by a noble. 

Comfort, however, is not a thing to be found but to 
be created, and at Burlington House we are faced with 
plans that appear to envisage only a new London designed 
for old needs. What the new needs will be it may be hard 
to define, but still, there are indications and it would be 
well to take them into account. Sound-proofing should 
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be considered, and some system of lighting which did away 
with enlarged candlesticks on the streets. 
There is more inspiration in such Puffin and Penguin 
books as Village and Town (S. R. Badmin) and Living in 
Cities (Ralph Tubbs). But even these seem to me at times 
to lose contact with reality and to sheer off into that realm 
of fantasy which seems to beset planners. At the end of 
Living in Cities is a suggested lay-out for a city; one 
looks in vain for barracks, air-raid shelters, yet what 
guarantee have we that they will not be needed? We look 
in vain for war-memorial sites, yet how dare we hope that 
there will not be this time a craze for cenotaphery all over 
the country, when shell-souvenirs are already being made. 
Are we, in short, going to rebuild our cities as fortresses 
against bombing and aerial invasion, or are we going to 
carry on as if the sites we survey are a gift from heaven, 
and not the results of raids and the recurrence of war? 
Men are men, and that is why our cities grew as they 
did, were destroyed as they have been, and will be rebuilt 
as they will be. The form they will take fades into 
insignificance compared with the problem of whether we 
are planning in the future for a civilian or a conscripted life. 
The solution of that lies not only in vistas and clover- 
leaf crossings, but in consideration and co-ordination of 
ethics, education, and economics. These are the roots of 
our sub-civilization and the world-wide rot in all three is 
the first thing to examine. Cities are the expression of our 
soul, and it is our souls that need healing. Otherwise we 
build on unworthy foundations, and our towns once again 
become targets for next year, or the one after or whenever 
man’s greed next regurgitates its gorging in gore and 
gunpowder. 
The City of London already has its plan for rebuilding— 
but it is not making it public, for fear the Black Market 
rush in and force up rents... am I, in view of that, acquitted 
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of cynicism in insisting that facts must be faced before 
possibilities, if any, are envisaged ? 
a * * 


The plans of the Royal Academy Committee are shown 
at Burlington House in rooms adjacent to the Greek 
Exhibition. It is perhaps unfortunate for the planners, but 
encouraging to the public. For here, in this beautifully 
arranged exhibition, whose bringing together to-day is 
a heartening achievement, there is the strength and serenity 
for which, to-day no less than many yesterdays ago, the 
word “ Greek ”’ has always stood. It is not the least indica- 
tion of the high spirit animating the exhibition that there 
is never for one moment a suggestion of appeal for pity, of 
“our gallant ally”. The works of art, and the reproduction 
of works of art, are shown as objects it is fitting to see— 
and looking at them, one realizes anew the gulf between 
the Parthenon and Piccadilly. Since it appears that we 
must have the latter, it is something to be reminded of the 
spirit of the former. 


(In view of a heavy cold, the Editor feels it prudent to 
state that he does not necessarily agree with the views expressed 
in this article.) 


PROVENCE—SO LONG AGO? 
By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


EVENING BROUGHT THE pinprick magic of fireflies and the 
distant white faces. The white faces lived in a sanatorium 
called, by its cynical proprietors, “ Ad Astra,’ and they 
ventured out in the cool of the evening. They were like 
our fears. 

We, up in that hill town, were an allegory of Europe. 
Down on the golden coast ortolans, the “glory of 
Provence,” the little birds of the vine which are the privilege 
of the rich, were stuffed with truffles, smeared with Madeira, 
and placed inside turkeys’ eggs to cook on burning cinders. 
But up in the mountains we had the other life as well, the 
true witch existence of the terrain and those who had been 
forced to share it; the barns stored with oranges which 
cannot be eaten and are grown only for their perfume. 
Higher, beyond us, there was again only one life ; this was 
the country film directors used for scenes of Tibet, and the 
flying beetles, whirling in the deeper silence, had the 
grandeur of liqueur chocolates. We had some of this side 
by side with the featherweight, harlequin shadows in the 
artificial arbour of ornamental gourds. We had two worlds ; 
and it seems worth remembering now, this meeting of 
times and places, because it may never happen again, indeed 
cannot happen for all the eternity we can reckon. 

Once the Greeks had tried to colonize this land where 
the nightingales so exasperatingly sing by day. There are 
still olives and daous, stark outcrops of white and steel- 
blue rock, and a plaque in a cemetery for a Greek youth 
who “ pleased thrice with his dancing ”’. 

After the Greeks, long after the Greeks, came—other 
invaders! They sat, those others, after dinner, with drinks 
of artichoke and gentian, under the fitting, the fairy lights 
of the place:—The white Russian general whose father 
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had whipped him until his low breeches were wet with 
blood. (“And when the old man was left alone, he got a 
little cat. He was devoted, devoted to the little cat, you 
understand. And the little cat grew and grew. And when 
it wanted to go on the roof, my father would follow it 
with a lighted candle so that it would not fall in the dark. 
He was kind, so kind . . . to the little cat.””) The “ popular ” 
American journalist who hated “ shallow’? women. (“It 
was the first time I met her. She said, Do you want to make 
love tome? I was so disgusted, I put on my trousers and 
went home.”) The woman from Manchester who had 
helped to dig up the Master when the papers had spread 
the scandal about the great man in a pauper’s grave. (‘‘ My 
dear, how his beard had grown !”’) The girl from China 
who kept her mystery because she never spoke. The 
praying mantis which sipped itself drunk from a saucer on 
a marble-topped table. And to wait on them, Mr. Black 
and White, coalman by day and waiter by night. The man 
without a country. Once he made a bad entrance with a 
slight trip at the pavement’s edge; he went back into the 
café and did the whole thing again. ‘“ Ah,” he would say, 
“my heart is red” ; he was an anarchist. 

The place, where the shutters of the yellow and pink 
houses were never opened, saw both worlds, heard both 
rumours as well as the grey cats peculiar to the district, 
whose straight whiskers seemed to be threaded right through 
their cheeks, all in one length... The first glimpse of 
morning brought the land-workers to the café for bowls of 
rank coffee to go with their orange flavoured bread 
fashioned in the shape of a grid in memory, and a strange 
one at that, of St. Lawrence. In the “ Tibetan ”’ altitudes, 
in the walled villages set on the very peaks, the villages 
which had feared not only the foreign invader but the 
neighbouring village, the men had often given up the 
struggle, leaving female hags in those precipice fortresses 
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to bury one another, to do the job badly with bones sticking 
out of the stony ground. But in our village the men still 
sold their graces and their lives for worn farthings, driven 
by the same passion which occupies their fingers on a 
Sunday afternoon pulling the threads for otherwise uneat- 
able pea-pods. 

Then the bell brought the wives of the bourgeoisie into 
the square to the priest who could be spied at night listening 
to the mechanical music of the duvette, reading his breviary 
and stamping his feet under his skirts in time with the 
marching tunes. Then, after the sacred bread, the shops 
opened in the place—the horse meat, the horrid tarts filled 
with a glue of wild spinach, the beastly bon-bons tied with 
butterfly wings for a birthday. And, following the house- 
wife’s bustle, two or three visitors to buy the papers— 
where is “‘ Monsieur de Paris,”’ the name of any executioner, 
and the next public performance? But the journals have 
other news... 

And so one world dodges the other, until, after dinner, 
the two are side by side in the place, the internationals under 
the fairy lights and the village in more modest, more secure 
positions, while at the central fountain a horse takes its last 
drink, the horse which still draws the frilled coffin carriage 
of the undertaker. The two worlds do not mix, even at the 
farandole, when every native joins hands with his life-long 
enemy or enemy of love to rush through the medieval 
streets with the fury of the belt of a crazed machine, and 
finally, effortlessly, with the tremendous impetus, over and 
through the bonfire. Two worlds, each passing through the 
day, with drugs of work or play, or the play that pretends 
to be work, the memories of the Russians and the sketchers’ 
special H.H.H. pencils for clouds, till the evening brings 
them side by side and the fireflies and small thoughts 
flashing in the brain. 


The old law promised that, when the mistral had blown 
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for a week, no man would be held responsible for his 
actions, even for murder. The intellectuals spoke of the 
things the police were doing to “ the makers of angels ”, 
the abortionists—the new, the old barbaric need of cannon- 
fodder: the villagers thought of the trains which had left 
France, between 1914 and 18, with their cargoes of iron 
ore, for ‘‘ Switzerland ”’. 

The last hopes were fears. The man who had spent his 
life being white on plantations had a story about a display 
of primitive aeroplanes staged to impress a rebellious prince. 
And the coloured prince had said to the white rulers, “ So, 
your people need machines to fly; our adepts have been 
flying, since long before your Christ, without machines.” 
And the distraught officials had wound up an old 
phonograph to conclude the dismal entertainment, and the 
prince had prostrated himself: music from a box! no 
adept had conjured this phantom orchestra. Perhaps we 
still had some old box... ? 

And the natives whispered to one another with the 
wisdom that was their temporal undoing, murmured that 
no longer need there be a conflict between Left and Right, 
that the fury which would rend them was the war between 
the Community and Big Finance. 

And now the American journalist was in tears. The 
Chinese girl had spoken: she had been brought up—in a 
missionary school. She, and a few others, had escaped, 
before the Japanese, in a small boat. For seven days they 
were at sea, and for seven days the slant-eyed girl was too 
monstrously prim to attend to the needs of nature; and 
when they had been rescued by an English ship, she had 
been rushed to an operating table. Such was the explana- 
tion of the mystery, the aloof silence. Was this all the 
glamour of the world? 

».. Under the fairy lights a woman, with a painted 
garland round her hair, leant towards another to print a 
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smudged flower on her forehead; the wife of the horse 
butcher nibbled her sixth canard, the sugar lump dipped in 
brandy ; the white face, peering from the semi-darkness, 
held her breath, suppressing the frightful cough that went 
with the torture of her beauty. 


THE LOVERS 


IN THE CHARIOT-MAKER’S doorway I have seen them 
Turn to each other, 

And among the field-fern 
I have watched them feathering arrows 
Their hands touching : 

Or walking towards the tourney 
As the lilluping horses passed them, they have seen 
Only each other, 

Seen no-one but each other 

When the air whistled with hautboys, 

Only each other 
When the river barges ploughed in crystal and London 

lay beside them. 

I have watched them taking the dance together 
Like swans taking the water to no other music 
Than their own heartbeat. 

I have watched them walking 
On the powdered lawn at evening, 

Or at night 
Parting in lamplight in the quiet road 
Or singly watching the last of the vanishing train. 
All time is tamed under the lover’s hand. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 


DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 
By WALTER DOWDING 


ONCE AGAIN AS in 1914~1918, there is a tendency to dwell 
too much on “ after the war”’. Committees, commissions 
are appointed to produce pictures of life as it might be— 
given unlikely premises !_ The recent report of Mr. Justice 
Scott’s Committee on the Land is a case in point. The all- 
important question of land ownership was outside its 
terms of reference. Yet, on land ownership depends the 
whole of the future possibilities on the land. Such reports 
tend to be unreal, to excite people into a belief in an 
incredibly good time coming—be it ever so far away. This 
is not the time for too much fond hoping, but for honest, 
deep thinking and doing. If too hopeful a picture of the 
post-war world be hung in people’s view, there can only 
be corresponding disillusion. And the reaction of dis- 
illusion may be fiercer and more dangerous this time than 
it was after 1918. Ought we not, instead of leaping to 
attractive, visualized ends, begin at the beginning? And 
the beginning is here and now. At this moment, wherever 
you and I happen to be. We must have government com- 
missions and committees: they are necessary to provide 
a broad sweep of required information. But we want not 
only information for planning, but fe in our planning and 
life can only come out of the people themselves. In these 
modern days they are the ultimate power. They may be 
thwarted, twisted from their simple aims, led up many a 
deluding garden path. But in the end, the fierce urgency 
of life itself that is in them will force them into seizing 
power over all things for all men. If it comes that way, 
let us have no delusion that it will be the good, simple aims 
of the people that will be expressed. For many a day it will 
be their fears, their desire to avenge frustration, their heady 
intoxication by sudden power. 
B 
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We can avoid all this by beginning at the beginning. And 
the beginning, it cannot be too often said, is our own place, 
the small earth we walk upon, the erected stones we walk 
among. 

There is a trend noticeable in this direction. For instance, 
Mr. Cole, who has usually been ahead of the orthodoxy of 
his fellow socialists, and who has always desired a real 
democracy, has visualized this need for the co-operation of 
the people in planning the people’s future. As Director of 
the Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey he has 
issued a memorandum to W.E.A. branches, and other 
organizations, asking them to form groups, or to create 
special classes, wherever there is a W.E.A. Branch, to make 
local surveys. This Memorandum and the Notes accom- 
panying it are excellent in every way, and mark a real step 
forward. But not a big enough step. A W.E.A. Branch 
in any town or district comprises an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of the population, and their co-operation in planning 
the future would be a very small—though real—extension 
of democracy. What is needed is the co-operation of whole 
communities, whole villages, towns, and cities. And there 
is no need to be hesitant in asking for this, for just such a 
bold experiment in democracy and democratic education 
was carried out by Brynmawr in Wales over ten years ago. 
In this small, remote hill town, derelict after ten years of 
the economic blitz, a small group of Young Quakers and 
sympathizers settled down to see what could be done to 
bring back prosperity and moral and spiritual health. It 
was they who by a stroke of genius hit on the “ life method ” 
of a community survey. And their success, limited as it 
was by the frightful conditions prevailing in the town, was 
such as to encourage a repetition of the experiment, not 
here and there, but everywhere. 

The difference between Mr. Cole’s proposed local surveys 
and the Brynmawr Survey is important. Mr. Cole “ wishes 
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to elicit well-informed local opinion about reconstruction 
problems as they affect particular localities and particular 
groups of citizens’. The information is to be obtained on 
behalf of the Nuffield College S.R. Survey which, in turn, 
is to “ advise”’ the government on the formulation of its 
post-war economic and social policy. This isa step forward, 
this bending down from the Oxford heights and humbly 
asking aid of the hitherto despised masses. In the last war 
the “ people ’’ were expected merely to listen to descriptions 
of the plans being worked out above their heads and to be 
gratefully appreciative of the efforts of their betters. Now, 
at least, Mr. Cole offers them some degree of participation. 
But, closely examined, a very minor degree. Contrast how 
we set about it at Brynmawr: The aim of our survey was: 
(a) an intelligent, informed opinion based on a knowledge 
of our history, tradition, and development in every sphere 
of life; (4) a revivified community sense, a healing of old 
wounds, caused by a decisive spirit ; (c) a vision of possible 
achievement. In the second clause of this statement lies 
something greater than can be achieved by local surveys 
meant to advise the Nuffield College Survey, which in turn 
is to advise the government. In part, no doubt, any kind 
of local survey, done by local people, must enhance the 
sense of local responsibility. But a group gathered apart 
from the community and only differentiated by a greater 
local knowledge and a lesser technical knowledge from the 
government expert cannot achieve community responsi- 
bility. The whole community must be drawn in. It must 
not be just a W.E.A. affair but a community affair. If 
nations are to live ‘after the war” nations must be 
responsible entities and to a large measure it is only in the 
local community, great or small, that they can express and 
develop a real responsibility. The sense of responsibility 
must not be just a concern for the well-being of a town, its 
prosperity, its development, etc. It must be an inter- 
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penetrative concern of individuals for individuals, expressed 
in a corporate fashion. For such an attitude to grow, the 
community as a whole must take on a practical job of work, 
which will include in its scope every personal and corporate 
interest within its sphere. Such a job of work is admirably 
instanced by the community surveys done by Brynmawr. 
There some 200 people were gathered together to do the 
practical fact finding, the sifting of facts, their collation into 
reports. But almost everyone in the town co-operated by 
answering questions, providing information and so on. 
We were out not merely to discover material facts, but to 
find a new way of life for ourselves, since our old way of 
life and living had so completely broken down. So we 
were not afraid to ask the most personal, intimate questions, 
side by side with questions of almost purely material import. 
And in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred we got our 
answers! The people knew we were no cold, impartial 
investigators, but persons with a personal concern for the 
well-being of all of us. None of our two hundred survey 
members was elected by any body and in the orthodox 
sense we were non-representative. In a real sense we were 
more representative than any town council or committee 
elected by personal or corporate votes. All our “ sur- 
veyors ’’ were chosen on local advice because they had 
special knowledge of some particular side of town life and 
were socially minded. They were split into eight groups to 
deal with Population, Transport, Education, Health, 
Housing, Finance, Commerce, Municipal Services, and 
Industry. They tackled their jobs well and produced 
excellent reports, some of the recommendations of which 
were implemented almost as soon as made. For instance, 
by pressure on the local authority, almost every recom- 
mendation of the Health Group was carried into effect. 
Our eight groups reassembled weekly in the General Survey 
Committee. Presently here something new began to grow 
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up. We found that members brought to the General 
Survey Committee not only questions dealt with by the 
survey, but other current topics of general interest and this 
developed to such an extent that, when the survey was 
completed, the General Survey Committee became the 
Community Study Council and continued to function with 
a Development sub-committee which in its turn had a sub- 
plans committee. Out of all this activity there came into 
being a first-class furniture craft industry, a revival of boot- 
making, a wild park with a swimming pool, the first nursery 
school in Wales. As well a School Boots Committee for 
many years provided every necessitous schoolchild in the 
town with two pairs of boots per annum and a social welfare 
committee painstakingly investigated all cases of distress 
brought to its notice which could not be treated within the 
scope of Public Assistance administration but which were 
genuine cases of need. But more important than even the 

ractical results attained was the corporate spirit, the 
fellowship, which grew up between the workers on all these 
committees. Friendships developed which cut across all 
class divisions, all sectarian and political influences. Indi- 
vidual talents were discovered and given scope. We began 
to have a vision of Brynmwar as more than a place—as one 
indivisible soul and body which could not be hurt in any 
part without all other parts suffering. Brynmawr began 
to mean a way of life, a method of dealing with problems, 
it almost became a religion for some of us—which was not 
surprising, since the whole work originated in a religious 
concern. I suggest that this kind of development is just 
what is wanted now to avoid spiritual collapse at the end of 
the war, or even to prevent a spiritual and moral collapse 
before then. That without some such sort of development 
of a corporate sense, of collective and personal responsibility, 
even victory over the armed forces of Hitler will not disarm 
the militant and powerful ideas of national socialism. This 
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that we experienced at Brynmawr, is real democracy and the 
spirit behind our work was real “ patriotism”. Our work, 
in time, for various reasons, languished, though it never 
died out, and is now not dead. There were internal reasons 
for this but, too, we were subject to the vast pressure of the 
spiritual inertia of the world outside Brynmawr. Our 
interpenetration of each other, our understanding of the 
mutuality of personal development, of the indivisibility of 
freedom were being constantly challenged and attacked by 
the party ideas and methods, the sectarian gospels and 
rivalries of the world which knew not Brynmawr. These 
ideas, methods, gospels, and rivalries had powerful, national 
leaders, reported daily in the popular press, photographed 
on the films, broadcast on the wireless. We who knew 
what we were aiming at in Brynmawr were ordinary, every- 
day people, unpublicized nonentities. We could not hold 
out gleaming visions of Utopias via the ballot box, the 
strike, the trade combine—in short we were breaking with 
old methods which we believed had failed and our own new 
methods had to be experimental and they, too, often failed 
in immediate results. We had to beg, borrow money. This 
took time. The energy used in money-getting was 
enormous and out of all proportion to results. It made us 
physically and spiritually tired, so that our own vision often 
clouded over, became uncertain. Yet, even recognizing all 
this, many of us retain our faith in the way we attempted 
and will not be happy until we are in full harness again 
trying it out, perhaps in new ways, perhaps in continuation 
of our old schemes. And what stands out clearly in our 
minds is that if“ Brynmawr ”’, the city of vision, of practical 
endeavour, of co-operative work, could be multiplied the 
length and breadth of the land, a new spirit would grow, 
not only in local, but in national government. 


AMERICAN POETRY 
WORM 
IN ME (THE worm) clearly, 


is no righteousness, but this— 


persistence ; I escaped spider-snare, 
bird-claw, scavenger bird-beak, 


clung to grass-blade, 
the back of a leaf 


when storm-wind 
tore it from its stem; 


I escaped, I explored 
rose-thorn forest, 


was rain-swept 
down the valley of a leaf; 


was deposited on grass, 
where mast by jewelled mast 


bore separate ravellings 
of encrusted gem-stuff 


of the mist 
from each banner-staff : 


unintimidated by multiplicity 
of magnified beauty, 


such as your gorgon-great 
dull eye can not focus 
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nor compass, I profit 
by every calamity ; 


I eat my way out of it; 
gorged on vine-leaf and mulberry, 


parasite, I find nourishment : 
when you cry in disgust, 


a worm on the leaf, 
a worm in the dust, 


a worm on the ear-of-wheat, 
I am yet unrepentant, 


for I know how the Lord God 
is about to manifest, when I, 


the industrious worm, 
spin my own shroud. 


THE WELL 
Deborah to Miranda : 


WHEN THE AIR-RAID warden came to put out the light, 
I could feel the waters of the well, Miranda, 

Rising around me as the city disappeared : 

The dark room was home again as though time were 
Forty-five years ago in the new moon’s shade, 

Clock beating its heart 

Within the house, gable-and-cornice-roof-shadow fallen 
Across the lawn. 


It was well, Miranda, where you had gone, 
Where you had slipped away to see the stars 
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And in it saw branches of the house reflected, 

The white eaves trembling as attic windows opened 
Floating and flowering as a roof-tree flowers 

In well-deep midnight circling down 

Where silver-glinted fruit falls through Orion, 
Tree speading veins through bright or stormy seasons, 
Your body poised between two hemispheres. 

O see how closely branches resemble roots 

Across the mirror tilted to the sky! 


Was it not true that the well’s eye was God’s eye, 
The presence that saw Joseph in a pit, 

Naked and torn? That looked on water flowing from a rock 
In a blessed stream? 

That saw the body of the King of Egypt’s daughter 
Bend to the source of all waters under earth 

as though her eyes had opened on a dream? 

So you had run to the well, saw through stilled air 
The image of a young girl leaning there, 
Flush-tinted breasts, her dark eyes fixed in darkness, 
The white limbs quickened with a golden heat 

And bright hair streaming 

As though she held a lover in her arms. 


That was what I saw in your eyes when you returned 
And I thought, “‘ Miranda, stolen waters are sweet ; 
Bread eaten in secret is the soul’s delight.” 

I knew you would bring a husband to your side, 

That the well was the world’s well rippling at my feet, 
Though it engulph me, I could not enter it, 

And blood had turned to ice with prophecy... 
Then from an empty steeple I heard a bell 

Speak scores and years and days and hours, 

“T must step aside,” I thought, “even my young sister 
Must not know what my eyes have seen, my ears have heard : 
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Let her take my inheritance, let her drink of the well, 
Let her enter the house, it is hers. 

I am she who may betray as she foretells, 

And my knowledge of the night may work us ill.” 


Miranda, I have not been home for many years, 

And the young men, even your sons’ sons have gone to 
war ; 

You are not the thoughtless creature you once were, 

And I have outlived my prophecies and tears. 

I shall not harm you, I have nothing to foretell— 

If we meet, I shall probably speak my songs of praise, 

For grief has emptied its waters into the well. 


HORACE GREGORY 


SONG 


From “‘ Poem in Construction’ 


> 


THERE IS A place in stoical Autumn, a glass 
Where you look out at the world’s case 

As if you knew all; 

There, the sticks are tall, 

You know nothing but a geometric defacement. 


And there was that terror in the streets of Paris, 
Excess, assault upon danger, 

And passionate anger 

Of a drunken perfection: nights garish, fleet, 
The whirl of the world’s old mad caress. 


Winter people go into their holes to think, 

The snow on the summit, the chill in the chink, 
Most you command life then 

There is peace to count ten, 

Nothing rages, strong seems the weak link. 
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Or eerie in Ireland I heard tell a tale, 

They cut a hole, they nailed with one nail 

His guts to a tree, 

I heard, but did not see 

His revolutionary march, his revolutionary wail. 


Spring is a convention; all is toys and foison. 
It is almost the most subtle poison. 

The blood like a mill, 

Love arises willy-nilly, 

Man is never of just what is going on. 


Who has not seen them oft amid the skies 
What Spaniard not, steely hornets 

Luck under dark, lust after Lorca, 

Song being song, its victorious crises 
Alone atone for his world-filch in a trice. 


Equipoise in summer is a misnomer, 

That great magical bloom 

Forces the mind to a tomb 

To atone for its most irreverent blunder, 
Blossom is to blame for man being a gonner. 


Name another hero now, name scores, or name 
John Cornford: are the dead the same? 

Do the spiritual winds presage 

Hierarchical messages, 

Is there a special mark in us for a special aim ? 


RICHARD EBERHART 


BEET HOEING 
By MARGIAD EVANS 


BEFORE I sET out this morning our small grey bees were on 
the wing. I went down to look at the hive to see if they 
seemed like swarming, but it was most peaceful work they 
had in mind. The whole width of the opening was 
full of their dusty little bodies which turned golden as they 
flew up into the sunlight. Some were already returning, 
crawling up the alighting board, their legs bowed in 
breeches of pollen. As they darted up and circled they 
became atoms of sun, separated and whirling in the atmos- 
phere. The feeling of morning is inexpressible. The 
effervescent air is so light a leaf disturbs it; so true, so 
spiritually faithful to it is the response of the mood in me 
that I can think of no other time ; and yet night clings, and 
its influence persists like an impression of a dream still 
damp on the brain. 

I don’t know what it is I want in the morning, unless it 
is everything—everything in the World and the Sky. Couid 
I go in all directions my heart might be satisfied. I want 
the dew, the hills, the sky, and the grass. I want the first 
movements of my body, the first steps to be the first and 
yet to go on for ever. 

As I go to work the lark’s song is in the clear sky and 
down in among the buttercups. How slowly, how 
exquisitely the drop of dew is gathered into the thinning 
air, the wrinkled cloud is etherealized !_ There is a strange 
abstemiousness in the way the bird sings, the pale sky drinks 
the earth. A faint silveriness tingles over the unformed 
blue of space, and an unmarred silence lies as yet behind 
the space sounds of wind and wakening. 

I do believe that we are born of morning and not of flesh 


and DiOOd!. oF 
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It happened that during my first bout of hoeing we had 
a group of perfect days and nights. Not one here and 
another a week afterwards, but a lustrous sequence, shining 
like a constellation in the void of the year, it was then that 
I saw I really belonged to a world which belonged to the 
sun. The light lasted in the evening beyond the utter end, 
and beyond the uttermost moment, neither did the stars 
appear in the visible universe. The nights were only 
slender bridges of shadow, and the northern sky divided 
the two clear red lakes of dawn and sunset only by the 
subtler light of reflection. 

There was calm in the sky, and a pause as it were, on 
earth after the first rapid unfolding of leaf, flower, and 
field. Certain aspects of those days and nights I never 
shall forget—the mornings filled with dew and space and 
the light which transcended all detail, the transparent moon 
hanging edge to earth and the luminous green of Garway’s 
bracken breaking through the mist: in the evenings 
hearing the partridges’ call over the clover field when we 
were undressing for bed and the rasp of the cricket in the 
dusty garden under the window, the flight of the blonde 
moths round the flowers. I remember the cricket sounded 
like a tiny wrist watch being wound, and that the moths 
were white or brown specks according to whether they 
were seen against the hedge or the sky. And besides these 
things I never could forget the freedom of limbs and spirit, 
the ease and the joy. Those nights and days come back to 
me now: and the feelings I had are more real to me at 
this moment than the clouds, the rain, and the parting 
from M ; 

I kept a small Nature diary of the eternal interest and 
entertainment in the fields, nor did I know where to stop 
or what to leave out. At night we used to bathe in a stream 
that flowed with fern shadow, and rinse away under a 
waterfall the dust from the paths that were like hot pink 
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bricks to walk on. It was a delight to lie on the bed, at 
length, covered only with the calm bright twilight. 

At midday there came no sound or bustling from the 
wide open doors. The farms rested under their acres of 
roofs and the dogs slept. The channel of the paths wound 
deeply through the uncut hay: the branching buttercups 
reflected the sun in their petals. How softly the grass 
touched my legs as I walked to the field; how the wood- 
pecker laughed, and the doves purred! How quiet and 
cooling the sight of the elms with their deep dark green 
holes of shade in them ! 

When I set off on that morning my feet were soaked in 
the dew before I reached the stream at the bottom of the 
hill. I saw the backs of the sheep feeding near by all as 
one level like the seemingly floating depth of the hay grass, 
or coming to the hill in a halo of its own contour. While 
I stood there looking at the flowers a flock of young 
pullets came thudding down on the hard track for the 
scraps I'd put for them in my dinner basket, and while 
their yellow feet skidded and drummed on the grass and they 
were snatching the bits from under one another’s beaks, 
T pulled a wild rhubarb leaf and looked at the summer clouds 
so silver bright between the stems of the Italian rye grass. 
Then I went on again up the steep rise, noticing the white 
clover and yolk-yellow ladies’ slipper in bloom among 
the thinning edges of the hay, where it was half path, 
half crop. 

As I went into the field by the gate under the holly tree 
I caught the sound of the men’s hoes chipping dully 
against dry soil and stones, and there was a cluster of 
sun-burnt straw hats down under the slope tucked into the 
world of glossy leaves and nodding slowly along in the 
current of the hoeing. 


Then I pulled my hoe out of the hedge and went to my 
own patch. 
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The sky, with us, took the place of time. Only the 
Cuckoo occasionally took up the moments, and as idly 
let them drop into silence. All day the field remained the 
same, only a higher light played in the polished leaves, and 
a clearer heat struck down. Jackdaws flew over, and 
plovers and pigeons, and the ladybirds crawled on the 
broken pink earth. Up and down the drills, leaving single 
plants about 18 inches apart, cutting out weeds, hoeing 
now to the right and now to the left of the body, to rest 
the screwed waist. We hoed a hundred yards down the 
field and that was a “ brent’; a hundred yards up and that 
was another brent. Two brents make a “ bout ”’, and that 
is the whole language of hoeing. 

It was a clean field with fine sappy leaved plants. The 
weeds were mostly pimpernel, a thistle now and then, a 
few plantains and two species of which I know only their 
country names, “ Fat Hen” and “ Dodder’’. Fat Hen is 
a tall slender plant with thin grayish-green leaves and gray 
Sorrel-like flowers, but Dodder made me think of pine 
needles with its long sharp bodkins of vivid emerald colour. 

On the opposite hillside by an orchard stood a farm 
house and buildings, like a village in a field. The doors 
stood open and the smokeless chimneys cast their bent 
shadows over the roof. Paths went out from it across the 
fields, but no one walked along them, no one ever was ever 
seen looking out of its windows or moving in its yard or 
garden of burned grass. No one, no one all day. Neither 
steps, nor voices, nor barking dogs. The cattle and sheep 
about it grazed without sound, and its patches of shadow 
never seemed to change! 

I used to look at it and wonder... 

But one hot afternoon about four o’clock when the 
doves were blessing themselves over, and the small breeze 
was like a trickle of water in a wide and faded river bed, 
there came from that farm a terrible burst of childish 
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sobbing and crying—a tumultuous sound so wild and brief 
that it seemed instantaneous. And that was the sole 
manifestation of any sort of life that took place in a month. 
Once I spoke about the strange silence and stillness 
over there, and a man told me he didn’t know why it should 
be, but it was always the same. 

I was perfectly happy hoeing alone and thinking, feeling 
the sun burning my arm above the elbow where it jutted 
into the light, feeling rather than seeing the birds that bent 
over my head and into the trees, listening to the laughing 
and the talking of the men in the far corner without gather- 
ing one separate word. 

But much as I liked the work what I loved was the dinner 
hour when sitting under the hedge I could think about what 
Isaw. During the actual work my body seemed to lull its 
own senses and to call upon only those parts which it 
needed. 

I used to feel that in some profound way, my body was 
becoming my soul. 

If you go in for the leisurely and meditative work of the 
fields (meditative in the deep physical sense) or if you are 
merely in the habit of walking slowly and often and happily 
in among the grass and the trees and the streams, you feel 
this oneness perpetually. To me hoeing brought no 
monotony but rather peace and fulfilment as though the 
eternal longing of the body for justification before the 
spirit was being accomplished in an action which nature in 
me made natural to the world, it was when I thought of the 
work efore me, I felt its monotony. There was monotony 
and to some quick brains there would be an intolerable 
levelling of thought ; or, sharper to hear, a constant staring 
at the unchanged images aspected in the mind. Every one 
of us has a shadow or a light within him, too sombre or too 
keen for constant scrutiny and solitary, blunt, repetitive 
action is no defence against too good or too bad an idea. 
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Listless outward senses which cannot distract, labour which 
is habitual, unhazardous, hard and slow in its effect upon a 
landscape, leaves a man too close to his own pain or delight. 
If I could form a choral it would be to loneliness, that a 
thousand voices should praise one voice: but I can imagine 
a solitude which is agony, when a man and himself are 
apart and gazing unremittingly at each other. That is why 
I think that in slow handwork out of doors work without 
machinery to rouse the competitive brain, any soothing 
pleasure, like smoking and talking, should be encouraged. 
Anything that intervenes, that shields and mitigates. The 
work many are doing to-day is never original or fresh—is 
in a sense worn out, and was habit a thousand years before 
it became habit to those who are doing it now. 

But, like Thoreau sitting in his doorway watching the 
summer rain, I smiled incessantly at my good fortune. 
I like to be alone with all the strength I can muster—at 
least when I am in the fields. For myself I would rather not 
talk at all, and rather not listen too much to others. I think 
in a language I cannot speak, and the sounds I hear often 
speak to my thoughts in the same untranslatable idiom. 
Being slower then the men it was necessary that I should 
hoe alone, or else they would be always passing me; then 
either I had to stop, or they had to stop or we all clashed 
and entangled our hoes, trampling the beet, and hardening 
the ground. Not only that: my pay was od. an hour and 
so I felt that my pace didn’t justify my frequent standing 
aside if it could be helped. 

So I hoed alone and was happy alone. I like to tend 
what is going to be eaten, and I like to feel that I’m getting 
nourishment out of my food even before it is ripe in the 
ground. A diet of sugar beet at the end of a five-foot hoe 
is not likely to be recommended by any except those who 
recognize that some foods should never reach the mouth. 
But it suited me. There is a fragrance in fresh, broken soil, 

Cc 
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an exhalation like rising rain. And a companionship trans- 
cending the human scope of sympathy is to be experienced 
in the fields out under the clouds, in the sun’s touch and the 
wind’s presence ever beside you. I was happy at work, 
happiest at noon resting and seeing. The farmer paid me 
wages, it was money with the sun on it, money which 
Ineeded. But the trees held out more to me with their green 
branches. I received that which no farmer could pay or 
grudge me getting from the great flat ivory elder blossoms 
—all that richness and delicacy was mine though I never 
touched one. Every moment the universal year was 
telling me the visible version of Time in the hedge blooms, 
in the first wheat ears, in buttercups, and clover, and wild 
honeysuckle. 

So, in the foreshortened noon, when the earth seemed 
lowest, the hot sky emptiest of flight, I sat in the hedge and 
watched a world which was as though held still in a power 
greater than itself. About four o’clock my back would be 
aching, but at dinner time I was not much tired, though my 
legs and arms seemed bewildered by the sudden cessation 
of a pattern and rhythm which had held them enthralled. 
My body was still away in a harmony of movement which 
somehow translated into occupation the flowing of the 
sky, the continuousness of the earth . . . 

Sitting in the hedge I would hear the sticks and twigs 
crackle behind my shoulders and the docks and nettles 
brushed my neck with their cool and peppery touches. 
With a great leaf on my head I would stretch out my legs 
beyond the dwindling shadow of a hawthorn, into the 
sunlit straw-strewn track, and feel the dusty burning of my 
feet inside my sandals. Often, during those first intensely 
hot days, sweat would break out on my face and breast 
as I leaned back after my dinner looking either at the listless 
field, or at the wrinkled green scum on the pond by the 
elder tree. Sometimes with a faint tearing noise the coarse 
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grass and reeds would part and a moorhen would puddle 
away from me out into the middle of the pond, at the point 
ofa“ V” of light. Sometimes a sparrow would alight on 
the faded muck heap, and with his tail perched up, would 
cast me a quick, miserly glance. I often wondered that 
I never saw a snake come to bask. The hot heaps of dirt 
and muck, weeds and straw, which lay by the path would 
have been the ideal depository for their eggs. 

But no sound of bird or beast, no flight, no leafy whisper, 
no white “ V” upon the pond, ever filled out the space 
either of thought or of fact. As small, as powerless as 
the men’s voices and the shallow tinkling of their hoes, to 
distant the width and weight of the sky, was the flight of a 
jackdaw, the cuckoo’s cry, the bleating of the weary sheep 
and cattle spreading slowly over the green hills. The 
silence was the day itself, the thought itself: and life used 
it as a covering, as an artifice to conceal its own necessary 
restlessness. I don’t know why but at the middle hour 
when the heat seems as if it can neither fall nor rise, all 
natural life seems to show itself only under disguise. The 
birds are at their shyest, and dive and soar as if they would 
pass not only through but éehind the sunlight: the butter- 
flies weave columns of flight about one another as though 
each insect were trying to sheen itself with the wings of its 
fellow: and so perpetually they climb into the silvery blue 
higher and higher until the light dissolves the competition : 
the flies and beetles dart like thieves, the birds delude you 
with a leaf, the spiders with the dust. Behind the stalks, in 
the narrow shadows which separate the grasses, eyes are 
watching, nerves are waiting for the order and peremptory 
opportunity to move and leap. The apparent twiddling of 
an ox-eye daisy is not only a tiny whirlwind but a big 
beetle running up the stem to hide under the flower. And 
there he clings tight with the petals spread over him, 
looking up as I look up into the hawthorn, wondering and 
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meditating, until instinct makes him run down again 
as fast. 

I look up full of wordless wonder, and down, nor do I 
know what thoughts are shaping in me only that there is 
a boundless awareness which is ready to be anything it 
perceives from light itself, diffuse, impalpable, to the ants 
see-sawing over the grass blades. I see and contain the 
muscular growth of the hawthorn and the descent of a 
plover darting earthwards as if he meant to stab the point 
of his wing into the ground. Over the middle of the field, 
high and trembling, a hawk hovers etherial as a moth in 
the twilight and then suddenly he is gone as if the eye were 
blind to him. Speed is used by the wild creatures not for 
its own sake, but for concealment. These are flights which 
you cannot see, let alone what made them, for they are 
to you no more than instantaneous flushes and weals along 
the air. Leaves rustle without wind and shadows sometimes 
move queerly, ahead of the sun, it is all delusion. Sitting 
by the hedge I am in a world of counterfeit which I sense 
but cannot catch. My thoughts will only include the still- 
ness, the sun, the midday of the pallid throbbing hills. 
Soon there will be the feel of the bright iron under a root, 
and the earth working into my shoes and pressing into my 
feet ; and then again the evening, the clear sky, the garden, 
and the dusty step. That is the essence of these days—that 
is their true length—the length the mind may travel to the 
dusk. It must come, the end which is so near the dawn, the 
twilight which is the sunrise. I long without wishing to 
hurry through the present for the evening which I shall 
surely have, for the peace, and the sea-like calm upon the 


grass and the sky. 


BRIEPSHEP ORR Y 
LOVE SONNET 


THESE FLESHY CAPES and bays uncharted be, 
For fickle seasons of the soul deny 

Facility for soundings. Glance away— 
The transmutation’s over! You shall see 
Another terrain that shall tease your eye, 
New beacons lighting routes to other dreams. 
And scarcely anything is what it seems 

In this enchanted garden. Do but sigh, 
And from the bronze pagodas in her breast 
Come sounds of passion’s piety. Now laugh 
And love’s sweet harlotry begins to scoff, 
Tender as wren upon her ruined nest. 

But since this voyage costs me more than life, 
Come, come, my love, you shall not put me off ! 


HENRY 'TREECE 


? 


Ee BOUT Eis 2 
I 


Go up, Go down, the high mountain, the spire 
(Green was the valley, grey the churches, cool 
As a whisper the breeze around the cold 

Stone of the statue: cold stone clothes). 


The spire points to heaven, the top spins 
Upon its curious axle, constantly 

Twitching and turning, full against the wind, 
Obtuse and still in its futility. 


(Green was that place: a valley, a church, a spire. 
Cold were the tombs: the bones, the graveyard. Cold 
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The upturned face of beauty in that place. 
Grey and pink the nettle in the soft 


Evening breeze.) Lovers, they left 

That curious countryside, went up the mountain 
To reach its cold fortuitous top. 

They held hands, and they strove against the mist. 


II 


What did the statue say ? White stone in dew, 
Cold in the greenness of the happy valley. 
What did the statue say above the tombs ? 

Its top touched stars, made entrance into heaven. 


May we all make such entry through our tombs ! 

Some hand, some hand of skill, in that green place 

Had carved an ancient statue out of stone, 

Whose point reached up to pierce the glistening clouds, 


Like the mountaintop, to meet the spinning air 

Of constellations, rich, bright, galaxies 

Against which human effort seems in vain. 

Are we to stretch our minds to such high points? 


The high mountain, the spire, stand in their valleys, 
Tall in the heavens, lofty in conceiving, 

To which in our desire we may aspire, 

If heart and body of us be not shallow, 


To which, like angels, we may grow by love. 
Then the top spins, the futile top of movement, 
And we sink from our heaven to our selves, 
And, there, are sure and certain that we live. 
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III 


Dead poets still inhabit our high heavens, 
Whose bodies are compounded in this place, 
For whom this statue speaks, if statue it is, 
A prong of stone jutting to meet the air. 


Their indelible names are carved on it by winds. 
We cannot see them, nor do we remember 
Their bodies or their skill. Their words remain 
Perhaps in dusty folios, or printed 

In fine editions, leathered, lettered, gold. 


“For such he wrote, for honour of his God, 
Or for the beauty of a brown-eyed girl, 

Who minced about this countryside.’’—She lives 
In the majestic somnolence of his verse, 


As though, like Sleeping Beauty, she lay there 
Unwakable and perfect. Do we know 

Her eyes were brown, the colour of her hair? 
Was she as pure as water or as foul 


As those rich animals which do live there? 
Their poetry spins, like the futile top 

It is, and leaves none wiser. Yet we read, 

We read the legend and devise our pictures, 


Making her heavenly, to be our love. 

From love to love each word is handed down, 
While, futile top, the world goes spinning on, 
Achieving only this—this monument of love. 


NICHOLAS MOORE 
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Now cry your heart out if you can, 
Cry for many a simple man. 

I would weep, too, for my part, 

But too soon I drained my heart, 
Seeing only beauty could 

Rouse or touch my tender blood, 
Seeing that my coward will 

Kept me far from beauty still 

And my awkward limbs and tongue 
Were not framed to charm the young ; 
Seeing all that beauty had 


Time and circumstance forbade, 


Me to touch or me to taste. 

Seeing all my youth ran waste. 

Many a fool as dull as I 

Now must rouse himself to die, 

Now must seek a colder bed 

Than the loneliest he had, 

Now must learn to lie alone 

In the nakedness of bone, 

Or through nights of terror wake 
When harder things than hearts can break ; 
When the inventive eye and head 
Yield to duller lumps of lead, 

When snafiling hand, and lying tongue, 
And labyrinth gut, and bellows lung, 
About the inhuman landscape spread 
A natural history of the dead. 


G. S. FRASER 


THE. TOURISE 
By R. C. COBB 


HE HAD ALWAYS wanted to go to France and things just 
hadn’t worked out that way. After Rumania, there had 
been Syria; after the Armistice there had been the Exodus 
into Palestine, with guns and equipment. Then the long 
journey round the Cape to England—and still he had not 
been quite satisfied, for the imaginative creations of child- 
hood die hard. Now, as he swung regularly in the clear 
summer air, he tried hard to straighten out his thoughts 
and his dreams. As far back as he could remember, the 
very word “ France’’ had had a special, highly coloured 
significance in his own private world of imagination— 
children, especially lonely children, are very liable to build 
up imaginative worlds around a name, a period of history, 
a map, a country. France had always supplied his youthful 
need for romance, adventure, his partiality for the Unknown. 
Others have built their imaginary kingdoms in the Congo, 
the Rio Grande, Australia, and Mexico—or somewhere off 
the map altogether. Who would dare to say that he has 
never at some age, created and inhabited a kingdom or 
republic of fantasy ? 

Yes, for him, it had always been France. Partly, of 
course, it was due to the enthusiasm of two of his school- 
masters, who, in the days of oppression had been students 
in Paris, and indeed their presentation of Paris was as 
romantic and as wonderful as anything created by Henri 
Murger. He had the most fantastic notion of the Latin 
Quarter, of a city and a life constructed entirely for dis- 
interested and exotic artists and thinkers. Then there was 
the history ! and the history of his own country, as he 
saw it, reinforced and gave a more realistic background to 
his enthusiasm. He could even now memorize all the great 
poems and prose passages written by Frenchmen on the 
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subject of Poland. He knew his Rousseau, his Romantics, 
his Casimir Delavigne, his Michelet, he could still recall 
the generous, warm flow of words of the 1830’s and 1840's. 
But it was more than a compendium of all this—something 
more impalpable, and which he could never quite lose. 
He had never met a Frenchman, and his French was of a 
kind that is learnt at home from a dictionary in the flush of 
youthful eagerness, without method and without practice. 
He had heard plenty of criticisms too—that France was 
impious, grasping, materialistic ; he had been told that the 
French interest in Poland was anything but a romantic one, 
he had heard ugly stories about French money and French 
financial interests, about French degeneracy and selfishness, 
and still his belief had remained whole. 1789, 1830, 1848 
were realities to him, Napoleon too was more than a 
memory. In the confused limbo of his imagination, 
republicans, bonapartists, monarchists, were all just part 
of the whole vision. 

The Armistice had shocked, humiliated him personally, 
but he had still held on to his past, which was part of his 
individuality. France still lived on within him. He had 
talked with his companions in the P.A.F.—those lucky ones 
who had been “ there””—and had not been disillusioned 
when they spoke of the discomforts of Bron, of the callous- 
ness of officials, of the trials of the evacuation. When his 
colleagues spoke bitterly of French selfishness and de- 
generacy, he was quietly certain they were wrong and did 
not argue with them. He would see for himself, first-—until 
then, nothing would destroy his picture. 

The mind works well in the air, and all this and a good 
bit more passed through his head in a very few minutes. 
Underneath him, swinging at him, lay the vast plain of 
Artois ; he could easily pick out the long straight roads, 
the lines of poplars, the little clusters of houses in green, 
pink, or blue wash, with their red roofs and coloured 
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shutters ; he could see the gasometers of Saint-Quentin, 
the red and white blinds over little village café terraces, 
the little specks of tables and chairs, even the red “ tabac ” 
signs—then a little later the colours of the “ apéritifs”’ in 
the glasses that German soldiers were drinking. It was 
the perfect realization of his wishes—this panoramic view 
with the spaceless light sky of Northern France in which 
he was drifting gently. 

But it was by no means perfect, he remembered—the 
occasion of his visit. He had almost forgotten, for a 
moment, that it was not French people who were waiting 
for him down there, that the white ring of his parachute 
was being eagerly followed in its downward course by 
hundreds of pairs of eyes—pale blue, cruel eyes—that 
were not French. He thought about it more and more and 
he became more and more depressed—no, he was not 
likely to see very much of France—and as for the French, 
they were not exactly in a position to come with flowers to 
welcome their admirer. 

He landed heavily in some mud at the edge of a pond— 
he was so busy getting himself disentangled that he did not 
even have time to think that it was French mud, and reflect 
upon his first contact with French soil. For the moment 
it was just mud. Yellow, sticky mud. He got up and felt 
the pain in his shoulder and arms for the first time. From 
the smoke about a mile away he could see where his plane 
had come down and decided to walk away in the opposite 
direction. He had a little French money (2,000 francs) and 
his papers—for the moment his one thought was to rest in 
the first house he came to and wait for the Germans to 
come and pick him up there. The pond belonged to a 
farm; he walked—or limped—straight into the muddy 
courtyard and through the open door, into a large room 
with a stone floor, long benches and a huge stone fireplace. 
On the wall was a brightly coloured calendar containing 
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a pocket crammed with letters bearing strange stamps— 
there was also a faded photograph, lined in black, of a 
soldier bearing a huge black moustache, and another of a 
little boy with a white bow round his arm, his curly black 
hair carefully brushed, leaning delicately against a very 
artificial foral background. There was no one in the place 
but five small glasses and a bottle half empty stood on the 
long table. He poured himself out a drink and went 
towards an enormous wooden bedstead that filled a dark 
corner. He was too tired to remove his fur-lined boots, too 
tired to think of anything save that the pillow was full of 
hard lumps. 

The excited whispers of two feminine voices awakened 
him—without raising his head, he could see an old woman 
in a black dress, who was staring at him and giving out 
sharp sentences that sounded like orders. He could feel 
without looking up that his boots had been removed and 
his blue socks too, and he noticed too that he was covered 
by a heavy blue cloak. The old peasant woman made it 
clear that the sooner the rest of his flying kit and uniform 
were taken off the happier she’d be, but would he please 
do it himself ? A younger woman, fresh and plump, laughed 
from a corner and told him “ qu’il ne dévait pas se géner 
devant les dames” that she was quite used to men-folk 
about the place and that when you all lived and slept in 
one room there wasn’t much space “ pour les belles maniéres 
mais de la tenue seulement’’, but would he please hurry 
up and get rid of that uniform on account of the “ visitors ”’. 
And she added, all in the same breath while the old woman 
nodded approvingly, that he’d better not be shy, as from 
now on she was his wzfe—at least “‘ for the sake of appear- 
ance,’ which seemed rather a distorted sort of moral code. ° 
So he took off everything save his underwear (donated by 
the R.A.F.) and the two women hurried out into the 
orchard carrying his tunic and trousers as though they were 
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hand grenades. They buried them in the mud—“ ce sera 
un souvenir de vous”’ they explained—besides it would 
be too difficult to burn them, buttons and all. 

Thenceforward, without any questions being asked, he 
entered into the life of the farm between the old grand- 
mother and her husband, their daughter (the plump woman), 
and her three small boys. The daughter, in the course of 
the first three days, went round from farm to farm till 
she had covered the whole village, saying that God had 
sent them a “ messager du Ciel”’ and that henceforth, he 
was to be her husband, particularly when the “ visitors ”’ 
were within hearing. (The real husband was still a prisoner- 
of-war in Germany.) 

The villagers duly talked loudly of the release and return 
of “‘ ?homme a Marthe ’’—Narcisse by name—particularly 
when outside the “ Téte Noire’ and the “‘ Mairie’’. After 
a few weeks he found himself responding quite automatically 
to the noisy exclamations of goodwill—there was no one 
in the village who did not express—as publicly as possible— 
his joy at seeing “ son vieux Narcisse ”’ back again—and the 
children got to the stage of calling him “ papa’ even when 
they were quite alone in the house. 

His French improved vastly after a month, but the accent 
remained, so it was put out that Narcisse did not like 
talking about his experiences in the Reich, that hardship 
had altered him, had made him rather morose (Narcisse 
had been the most talkative man in the village). On the 
few occasions he had to exchange a few words with the 
“visitors”? his accent was so much better than their 
frightful attempts on or against French, that he passed as 
_ the purest of natives in their eyes. His principal difficulty 
was to prevent himself swearing in Polish as he was often 
moved to do outside by particular examples of the behaviour 
of the “ visitors ”’. 

Like most of his countrymen, he was a good farmer, and 
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had no difficulty in keeping up appearances in that direc- 
tion, as well as being able to be a real help to his “ family ”. 
Most of his monuments were on the face of the earth— 
well ploughed fields and carefully clipped trees—but they 
are still eating his vegetables and looking through the _ 
windows he repaired—for the village had suffered from 
bombing and “ panzers”’—and there are many bits of 
carpentry that are more permanent monuments to him. 
It used to be quite a joke in private how Narcisse had 
changed, for the one who had been taken into Germany 
had always preferred the distractions of the “ Téte Noire ” 
to those of Cincinnatus—anyhow it didn’t matter, the 
“‘ visitors ’’ had never known Narcisse “ Premier ”’ 

There was also plenty of work to do for the villagers, 
for after 150 years the “ corvée”’ had been reintroduced 
in this part of France. The roads had to be mended, every 
member of the “ commune ”’ over nine had to help in that, 
while the “ visitors ” looked on, fondling tommy-guns and 
smoking Bulgarian cigarettes. So he spent most of the 
day, with the rest of the family, bent over the straight white 
road that fled interminably across the plain, the villagers a 
straggling line of little black commas on an endless belt, the 
“ visitors ’’ straight sticks under the lime-trees, less clearly 
seen and menacing in the shade. The road was dead, the 
life had gone out of it, the noisy cheerful caravans of the 
“ Paris-Bruxelles ’’ cycle race that had always passed that 
way with their radio vans and Pathé news cars and limou- 
sines bearing the pennants of the great newspapers—dead 
or emasculated too—belonged to a past now almost for- 
gotten. Only an occasional military car, following its 
relentless, hostile course, disturbed the unrhythmic sound 
of many picks chipping at stone. That silent road was 
perhaps the saddest thing in the whole neighbourhood 
—even the new Narcisse was stifled by its sullen 
deadness. 
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He was “seeing France’ all right. Perhaps there was 
some sort of affinity between the two peoples, anyhow, he 
found it did not even require acting to adapt himself com- 
pletely to the role of Narcisse ; he was wearing his clothes, 
the collarless striped shirt, the blue smock, the flat cap, and 
the thick corduroy trousers, he was smoking cigarettes— 
when they could be got—in the way Narcisse had smoked 
his—the “ caporal” dangling on his bottom lip, wobbling 
while he talked—when he talked he used his hands, his 
head, his shoulders, to aid the most expressive and artistic 
of all languages. 

The children became very fond of him; they hadn’t 
many distractions, working on the road most of the day— 
and they had to give up playing in the meadow by the 
river; when they had first come back soon after the 
Armistice, they had started playing there again and at 
once a whole group of “ visitors ’’ had surrounded them, 
shouted at them thickly : “ Fouler-fous zourire mes betits,”’ 
a man in black uniform suddenly appeared in front of them, 
there was a click, he said “‘ Merci pien !”’ and they all had 
gone away. The children told their parents about it after- 
wards, and they were very angry—they knew the 
“ visitors’ well enough there, for they had been with them 
from 1914 to 1918, and they had remembered the photo- 
graphs in the hated Gazerte del’ Artois. So the children were 
told to avoid “ visitors”? with cameras and they didn’t 
play in the fields any more. 

So they stayed around the farm and listened to “ papa’s ” 
stories about his country—and he had plenty, ranging from 
the rich Slavonic mythology to the experiences of his grand- 
parents in ’63. Before long, Poland became for them very 
much the sort of land of imagination and dreams that 
France had been for “ Narcisse”’. He was surprised to find 
that they had learnt quite a lot about it already in their 
school-books, and he modified his opinions as to the Third 
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Republic accordingly—previously he had always had a 
rather romantic preference for the eagles of the First 
and Second Empires. 

One or two evenings a week they received the visit of 
the local schoolmaster, an old anti-clerical and local agent 
of the “ rad-socs ’’, transformed now into the local news- 
agency. He had a wireless—he also had a number of former 
colleagues who were printing a little news-sheet in Lille, 
and the rest he got from the local priest (they had not been 
on speaking terms before the Armistice) who had clerical 
friends all over the department and across the frontier in 
Belgium—small country priests who hovered like busy 
sparrows from village to village on their bicycles, and whose 
activities the ‘‘ visitors’ overlooked not being concerned 
with spiritual matters—all they cared about were crops and 
vegetables in this country district. So in one way or 
another, the schoolmaster had news—heartening news, 
mostly—of all Europe, even of distant Poland—news that 
had trickled in the same way by bicycles and farm cart, 
right across the Greater Reich. He felt nearer his own 
people here than ever before since leaving his country. 
Here the word “ally” seemed to have a real significance. 
The way the whole village accepted his sudden arrival and 
presence as a matter of course was sufficient example of this, 
and no one had ever even seen a Pole before and knew of 
that nation only as miners who had settled in the Lille- 
Tourcoing-Roubaix triangle. Few peasants anywhere 
could be known as ‘“ European-minded” and French 
peasants especially have always been noted for their 
“esprit de clocher”. Which shows what a wonderful 
educationist Adolf is. 

There were few incidents to trouble the outward dead- 
ness, expressed in material form by the terrible road. Some 
children removed a few of the thousands of traffic signs 
with which the “visitors”? had covered the familiar 
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Michelin rubber man and the large blue and white “ Auto- 
Club” village signs and pictorial designs. The barbaric 
Gothic lettering looked out of place in such surroundings, 
but the village was heavily fined for the “ insult’ and one 
of the 1,000 franc notes he had brought with him from 
England went to the “ Mairie ”»—that was the only money 
he spent while in the grasping land of France. Then, when 
he had been there for two months, an English bomber was 
shot down and he followed the whole community to the 
funeral ; he was rather surprised to see the priest and the 
schoolmaster standing together by the graveside. There 
was nothing said, of course—just a silent unassuming com- 
prehension on all the country faces. 

The disaster occurred after three months of this life. 
They all came back to the big room after a day on the road 
to find a soldier sitting at the table with a glass before him, 
just as if he’d merely come back from the market. His 
uniform was faded and untidy, he had a thick beard and his 
skin was yellow and jaundiced. It was Narcisse released 
from Germany. 

His wife hurriedly explained the situation, and he began 
to complain, no, he didn’t like it at all, he had had enough 
“‘embétements”’ already, all he asked for now was a quiet 
life and no trouble with the “ visitors”. There was quite 
a family scene, even the children joined in against him— 
he lost his temper and thumped the table and said he was 
“¢ maitre chez lui’’ wasn’t he ? and that none of this would 
have happened in the beginning if France had looked after 
her own cows and not got herself mixed up in “ toutes ces 
histoires de Couloirs et de Dantzig” and that he wasn’t 
going to make the same mistake again, whatever a lot of 
“ fanaticized romantic women-folk ” had got in their crazy 
heads, and that was that. This outburst was followed by a 
horrified, incredulous silence, and then his wife went at 
“her man” with tongue and fist. She said that she was 
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not a murderess in any case, and that he’d simply have to 
accept the situation or have the whole village against him— 
from now on, he would have to be her brother and that 
was all there was to it. It was quite simple, really, the 
“ visitors’ were not likely to know whether she had one 
or fifty or five hundred brothers, but to expect them to 
swallow two husbands, both called Narcisse, that was too 
much to ask, even of the “ fridolins”. That made him 
angrier than ever, here he had been shut up all that time in 
a filthy camp, then he comes home and his wife tells him 
that he’s her drother—‘‘ Non, non, et non!” did they 
really think he was going to sit by in his own home, day 
after day, while some foreigner who'd fallen out of the sky 
took the place of his wife’s husband under his very nose. 
Why he, Narcisse, would be the laughing-stock of the 
whole “commune” of the whole village, of the whole 
Department ! And then he wasn’t to be Narcisse, that was it ! 
They expected him to take some name like Charlemagne— 
“c’etait bien ca, CHARLEMAGNE—or why not Amadée— 
or Vercingetorix’’—yes, that was it—here he was back 
home from prison, and his wife and his whole family were 
asking him to call himself Vercingetorix, he, Narcisse, 
whose father was Narcisse, whose grandfather was Narcisse, 
whose “ arriére-grand-pere’’ was Narcisse —. He was an 
honest man, he shouted, and he wouldn’t do it. 

And so it went on till the schoolmaster came. The other 
“ Narcisse ’’ remained silent, shocked, hurt, and prepared 
to depart right then. The husband was already on the 
defensive, but still he said that he wouldn’t do it. But he 
did. He became “her brother Jules” for the time being 
at least, and agreed to continue as they had been doing 
previously. 

Three weeks later the “ Fritz’? were moved on, and a 
new lot of older men, mostly, came in—now was the time 
to straighten out the family tangle, before the “ visitors ” 
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and the new men in black uniform got to know the inhabit- 
ants. At least that was how the Pole saw it and the others 
agreed, after much discussion, for they had become attached 
to their guest. “Jules” even wanted him to stay—the 
children too—produced reasons why he should remain 
with them. The discussion went on all night, but the Pole 
was firm in his intention and they knew he was right. 
The next morning the old woman drove him to the 
market in the nearest town and put him in the hands of some 
peasants who lived the other side of the town, who put 
him in the hands of other peasants, who drove him to 
another town and so on, right across the Somme, through 
the Marne, the Seine-et-Marne, the Sologne, and across the 
demarcation line. For two months he was son, husband, 
brother, brother-in-law, nephew, grandson, godson to more 
than a score of French peasants—never had he been to so 
many markets, never had he seen so many pigs—not the 
“ Fritz’, the animals, I mean. His troubles didn’t really 
begin till he came up against French police in Unoccupied 
France—there he found the peasants suspicious of refugees 
from the North and his French often betrayed him—but 
he was not a Pole for nothing, and Poles have escape in 
their blood. He did not tell me exactly how he got on a 
boat at Marseille, nor how he reached Casablanca. All I 
know is that he turned up in Gibraltar in a fishing boat with 
four other Poles, three Czechs, and five French soldiers— 
together with two colonels from the German Armistice 
Commission in Casablanca, whom they brought along, 
securely and neatly tied up, as a present for the British 
authorities. Five months after his crash he startled the Polish 
authorities by turning up in London. The second day there, 
he went to a French bar off Shaftesbury Avenue, and found 
the real Narcisse there, without his beard. “It was all 
very well being my wife’s husband again,” the latter told 
him, “ but after you’d gone I started thinking and I told 
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myself—well, if you a Pole could try it, there was no harm 
in my trying too—you see it was much easier for me in 
my own country. I started out two days after you. . . and 
Marthe said that if I were ever to meet you in England, I 
was to convey to you the good wishes of them all, of the 
whole village—and she says if you come and see them after 
the War, the fire-brigade will meet you on the border of the 
‘commune ’, and they’ll dance in the square and the Mayor 
will make a speech—and she means it—she’s talked it over 
with the priest and the schoolmaster and they’re still arguing 
as to whether there should be a religious celebration, or not 
—you mustn’t laugh, it makes life easier for them when 
they plan these things in advance—and the children ‘. .. 
ce sont de bons petits gars tu sais’ well they’ve planned some- 
thing for you too, a play or something at the ‘ école com- 
munale’ in honour of your country—‘la Pologne, la 
Pologne,’ they can’t think about anything else !—the eldest 
will be quite a scholar for history and that sort of thing 
one day—and when I left they said: ‘ Nous vous attendons 
tous les deux, nos deux papas’ —and the priest said that there 
was no need to enlighten them yet on the laws of matri- 
mony. ‘Alors, qu’est-ce qu’on boit? Mais non, mais non, 
VOusTetess CiCOre invite srs ff 

In a tram at a seaside town, a week later, a woman was 
saying: “ Well, it all shows you can’t rely on the French— 
they let us down, didn’t they? Don’t forget that.” He 
wasn't angry, he just thought that it was a pity she was so 
ignorant. He wouldn’t argue about it, he knew now the 
truth of the saying ““ La FRANCE EST LA DEUXIEME PATRIE 
DE TOUT LE MONDE”. 

(Based on the account told me by the Pilot.) 


VISITING DAY 
By STEPHEN GRENFELL 


WHEN THE VAN has gone I always feel very old. Now that 
I have retired I daresay I’m bound to feel old. I must be 
pretty old, because I never make any new memories. All 
my memories are cached quite irretrievably for me in the 
fork of yesterday. Those I think are new are really just 
old ones polished up a little and blinking in the morning 
sunlight after so many years of being hidden away. But 
they have changed, I find, only negligibly—imperceptibly 
as a cake of soap. 

I dream a lot—sometimes at night, but mostly when 
I am sitting alone in the sunny south-room of the ‘‘ Golden 
Bough”. Adam Readyforth, they say, dreaming again in 
the south-room—sullen if you speak to him, doddeting, 
whimsically forgetful. Perhaps they say; Adam Ready- 
forth, he can’t bear youth any more, or feel freshness in the 
morning. Adam Readyforth, they say, you can set your 
watch by him and the van. 

I dream that as kids we had run part of the way there. 
Breathless we stand out of sight near the old woman’s 
gate, dirty-white and blistered—Kate, Charlie, and I— 
breathless and trembling with something strange we’ve 
never felt before. There isn’t any name for it. 

The blue packet of candles lies clutched in Charlie’s 
hand, damply marked by his fingers after the running. On 
the yellow label a tall woman in a white silk dress holds 
aloft a burning torch, giving light to a dark world at her 
feet. There isn’t any expression on her face. The candles 
seem very unreal to us now even some of them are pushing 
their heads (narrow like a snake’s) out of the end where we 
tore open the packet to see whether there were really six 
after all, and that Mister Maginnon hadn’t cheated us at 
the store. The faces of the candles are just like the mummies 
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in the museum in Roberts Avenue. We touch them every 
now and then to see how real they are, Kate and I. 

Charlie breathes through his nose—he is our leader. 

He says: C’mon fellers, we’ve brought them anyhow ; 
hadn’t we better take them in? 

Kate and I say yes hadn’t we better. 

We look at the blue packet with the tall woman and the 
blazing torch on it lying stiff and unreal in Charlie’s hand. 

Kate and I say yes hadn’t we better. 


In our minds we can only think about one thing at a 
time. So when we have finished thinking about the candles 
and the white woman piercing the darkened world below 
her we begin to think about the house. We remember it— 
Kate, Charlie, and I—as it looked last night. It was very 
different then, laughing and sort of inviting ; saying come 
on in, little strangers—I am yours to command as are my 
folks. Now it only looks ugly, drawing back its lips and 
showing a house’s teeth snarling through the doorway. It 
says: Who are you? Whoare you? Silly kids. We don’t 
need any candles, thank you. Then it snaps its mouth shut 
on thank you, and a little tremble runs down your spine if 
you think what would happen to anyone brave enough to 
go in there. 

No, of course it doesn’t need any candles, Charlie. It 
isn’t that sort of house, Charlie. But we don’t understand 
the house now. It puzzles us. Inside us says it must be all 
right as again and again in our minds we see the other house 
and the other candle and the party. 

We remember it all now—it was only last night. 


It was Richard and Jennifer’s party. 

Long ago their mother had written to ours inviting us 
to go—and to go early too, so that we could help with the 
surprises for the other kids. Hadn’t we known Richard and 
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Jennifer all our lives, she wrote—although she knew of 
course that we had. ; 

It was a grand party. There was plenty of everything, 
and all the games you always wanted to play but never 
knew how to fix. Richard and Jennifer were very happy. 
You could see that from their faces. They ran around the 
room with their eyes sparkling like browbeads; very 
proud and sort of leaving little bubbles of happiness behind ; 
dancing from group to group like . . . dervishes who have 
given up being fierce for the day and are just aiming to be 
happy like other people. 

They weren’t like the other kids who gave parties 
Charlie and I had been to—either shy and hanging in the 
background (being made to join in everything as if they 
didn’t want to), or else loud and bullying—always the 
first to tell you what to do in case you didn’t seem to know ; 
always shouting. No, Richard and Jennifer were not like 
Bertie Rushton, or Ethel Moggs, or Jane Sprigg, or the 
Fairley girl who blubbered all the time. They were just right. 

The party was like a real party which grown-up folk 
give. There was a bar with small glasses and a row of 
bottles. The boys drinking ginger-ale in the small glasses 
said it was like real rye. There was a band hired for the 
night, and everyone got real dance programmes made of 
stiff white cardboard, with gold lettering on them and short 
pink pencils hanging on blue string from a round hole in 
the middle. You had to write your partner’s name down 
in the gold-dotted space where she said she’d be honoured, 
thank you very much. 

There were proper cloakrooms in the Hall, too; cloak- 
rooms where you gave in your white scarf and coat to the 
darkie and got a pink ticket with a thick black number on 
it. The same darkie gave you the ticket that took Mother’s 
and Dad’s coats every Friday night with the other grown- 
ups; and gave them the same kind of ticket with a thick 
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OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Volume 6—January-July 1942 
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DR. W. H. D. ROUSE 
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black number, very large and with many figures you 
couldn’t forget. One cloakroom said Ladies, the other 
said Gentlemen. It was all real—like the city Hall on 
Fridays. 

We kids spent a lot of time at first going in again and 
again to wash our faces ; ‘to use the round glass bowl you 
had to tip to get soap ; and to use a fresh towel every time 
with a red border and initials—and just so we could say 
hullo to the darkie like the grown-ups do on Friday nights. 

It was funny at first when the light went out in the 
cloakroom that said Ladies. All the girls who were in 
there ran our screaming—not because they were really 
frightened, but because you always have to scream when 
the lights go out suddenly. Some of the kids wanted to 
play Cowboys and Indians in the dark when they saw there 
wasn’t any light in the cloakroom, and the darkie woman 
came out with her coat on. She said it wasn’t no ordinary 
bulb gone smash—no sir—it was a fuse gone that you 
couldn’t fix unless you were a bat and got someways in the 
roof. Then she went over and talked to the darkie who 
gave the boys their tickets ; and they talked together very 
quietly—just talk—no words. 

It was funny at first, but then the kids began to drift 
away and the girls said they couldn’t see if they wanted to 
go in and get their bags or wash their hands. 

Standing by the old woman’s white-blistered gate we all 
remember just how Richard comes over to Charlie—walking 
like his father. Charlie is his best friend. 

“ Charlie,” he says—then it seems he talks like his 
father too—slow and deep in his chest— 

“ Charlie,” he says, “ we gotta do something. We gotta 
get a light for the girls’ room.” 

Charlie says okay, Richard, I’ll fix a candle. 


Richard says we haven’t got any candles here—we didn’t 
bring none. 
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It’s all right, says Charlie; there’s the old woman's 
house behind the Hall. I’ll loan one from her, Charlie 
says. 

Okay if she’s awake, says Richard. 

The darkie gets Charlie’s and my coats for us. Then 
Kate says she is going to come too. So he strikes matches 
in the other cloakroom and comes out smiling with her 
coat. He helps her when she puts it on. We think Charlie 
is all important-looking, like Councillor Sprig. He walks 
out of the big swinging doors very quickly. Kate and I 
follow him running. 

We stumble round the Hall in the stiff darkness—past 
all the autos with the drivers sleeping in the front seats— 
till we see a light burst into the darkness and come towards 
us. It is the old woman’s house. 

It seems almost like a story. The door is open when we 
feel our way up the path. Just as we get to the door the 
old woman’s voice says from somewhere deep behind ; 
come in my dears, there’s a fire here. And what can I do 
for you, dearies? 

Although Kate and I thought in the Hall that Charlie 
was important-looking he doesn’t say anything. So Kate 
tells what happened in the cloakroom. Then Charlie and 
I say together yes, that’s what happened. Charlie scowls 
at Kate very hard when the old woman shuffles back with 
an enamel candlestick from behind in the house and says 
to Kate ; of course, dearie, you can borrow one. Here you 
are. Mind the grease on your pretty frock. 

She blows out the flame and gives the candle into Kate’s 
hand. No, she is saying, don’t bring me one to-morrow. 
It doesn’t matter. You don’t have to—it’s so far to come. 
Besides I don’t need it. 

Charlie, Kate, and I see that the fire is almost dead : 
there isn’t any new wood on it—and the blue enamel 
candlestick is empty without our candle. 
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So we say politely, yes, but we'll bring one sure. Thank 
you a lot Mrs. Good night. 

Then the old woman comes to the door with us. When 
we're going past the autos again she’s still standing there. 


So, although inside us says everything’s all right, it 
can’t be if we remember the house like that, when now it 
looks so different. Now can it, Charlie? 

The door is open like last night, only this time with its 
mouth waiting to swallow. 

Kate knocks. 

You can hardly hear it and we creep into the room. 

The old woman is sitting at the table. There is an old 
man there too—eating. He doesn’t say anything. Funny, 
we never thought she’d have an old man somewhere. The 
old woman looks at the blue packet in Charlie’s hand and 
she says : 

You shouldn’t have brought the candle. Really we don’t 
need it. This time she says we not I. 

Charlie doesn’t say anything this time either. We know 
now he isn’t like Councillor Sprigg. He just holds the 
packet in front of him. 

Kate says: It’s a little present. Your candle had children, 
Mrs. You see, Mrs., we'd like you to have the others too. 

The old man goes on eating—but he’s looking at us all. 

The old woman stands up with her hands under her 
apron. 

No thanks, she says, I won’t take a gift from quality 
folks. T’ll have my candle please as you intend to return it. 

Then she takes hold of a candle by its narrow head. It 
comes out like the white blade of Major Graham’s sword 
on the November parade. 

Thanks, she says, with the candle in her hand. 

The old man stops eating. They both look at us with 
funny eyes—hard and ugly. 
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This time she doesn’t come to the door. 

Then we are outside where the autos and the sleeping 
drivers were last night. We are running. Charlie is crying 
as he runs. When he gets round the corner he lies sobbing 
on the ground. 

“white trash !’? he cries in his sobs. “‘ White trash ! 
White trash ! White trash !” 

Kate and I stand looking at him. The other candles 
rattle in the packet when he moves. 


That’s how I dream in the south-room. The van always 
comes when Charlie is lying on the ground sobbing. 

Adam Readyforth, they say, you can set your watch by 
him and the van. 

They say a lot of queer things those folks. 

I don’t listen much but sometimes I think they must be 
crazy. 

“Poor devil,” they say ; “he seems quite happy.” 

One of the white coats says : 

“Yeh, he’s happy. He thinks he’s a hundred. Crise- 
sake cone tell him he hasn’t retired. Twenty-nine, the 
Coon 

“ Really |” the other folks say, scandalized look on their 
faces—stupid faces. 

“Yeh,” says the white coat, “we leave him here every 
day. He dreams in old Maggie’s south-room.” 


“ But we gotta take him now. We gotta give him a shine. 
It’s visiting day.” 


